LABOUR AND ECONOMICS
year after the Franco-Prussian war) gave them the specious appearance
of indicating a decline over the thirty years. But 1902, as it turned
out, registered only a temporary depression and the rapidly rising
figures of the subsequent years falsified his predictions and' largely
shattered his statistical case, hi the same years the rise in prices was
catching up with the advance in nominal wages and putting an auto-
matic check upon the increase of the workers' prosperity. This had
a double adverse effect upon die case for Protection. It eased the
anxiety of the manufacturers, who perceived that prices could rise
without tariffs, and deepened the anxiety of the worker for his standard
of living. The years from 1903 to 1906 proved to be the least promis-
ing time for the advocacy of food-taxes. They were years of unrest
in which the workers were conscious of the check in their prosperity,
and their rally to Free Trade in 1906 was at least as much a defensive
movement as the manifestation of insurgent Radicalism that Conserva-
tives took it to be.
It was truly said in 1906 that democracy was on the march, but its
forward movement cannot be related to any particular economic
phase. It continued through times called good and times called bad,
and even gained volume from the relative prosperity which brought
into view possibilities hitherto undreamt of by the multitude of the
poor. The complacency with which poverty had been regarded as
one of the inevitables of the human condition was breaking down in
all classes; and in face of die precise evidence now being provided of
the conditions in which vast numbers lived in London and the great
towns, the optimists who had spoken of the unparalleled progress of
the working class were heard with impatience. In the new light
which was breaking on the scene it was no longer possible to regard
an average wage of from 305. to 355. a week for a skilled mechanic,
and something less than a pound for the unskilled labourer, as the
zenith of prosperity for three-fourths of the inhabitants of the country
counted the most prosperous in Europe. It could still be said that
wages in Great Britain, both nominal and real, were higher than in
any other European country, but if it was true, as Charles Booth
reported after his inquiries into the life of the poor, that twelve
millions were living " on the verge of hunger," the humane judgment
was that they were not high enough.
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